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Proceedings of the society at its sixty-third annual meeting held October 
21, 1915. [Publications of the State historical society of Wisconsin 
edited by Milo M. Quaife, superintendent of the society] (Madison : 
Published by the society, 1916. 231 p. $1.00) 

The first third of this volume contains a condensed report of the sixty- 
third annual meeting of the society, the executive comm^ittee's report, the 
treasurer's report, and reports of local auxiliary societies. The execu- 
tive committee's report, signed by Mr. Quaife, presents an excellent sum- 
mary of the work of the society during the preceding year and the plans 
for the future. 

Six historical papers and an important contribution of source material 
occupy the remaining pages of the volume. "The president of the 
United States" is the subject of an address by Gaillard Hunt, who in an 
interesting manner traces the establishment and development of the 
office of the presidency. As is concisely stated in his concluding sen- 
tence, he shows during the course of the address that "the president is 
the rallying point for the patriotism of the people ; that the existence of 
the office has satisfied their natural craving for a person through whom 
to show their patriotism ; and that no institution in our system has done 
more to stimulate patriotism and develop national character." 

"The settlement of the town of Lebanon, Dodge county," by W. F. 
Whyte, is a paper of interest from the standpoint of the history of 
German immigration to and settlement in Wisconsin. 

Eben D. Pierce, George II. Squier, and Louise Phelps Kellogg present 
the results of archaeological and historical investigations concerning the 
"Remains of a French post near Trempealeau," which throw new light 
on the location of early trading posts on the upper Mississippi. Especial- 
ly do they lead to the conclusion that there is no basis for the statement 
that Nicolas Perrot established a post called Fort Perrot on the west bank 
of the Mississippi river. In a paper on "Chicago's first great lawsuit" 
Eugene E. Prussing discusses the case of Forsyth et al. v. Nash, which 
involved and damaged the reputations of John Kinzie and Thomas For- 
syth. A paper by Hjalmar R. Holand is entitled "A forgotton com- 
munity: a record of Rock Island, the threshold of Wisconsin." The 
concluding paper is a scholarly study of "British policy on the Canadian 
frontier, 1782-92: mediation and an Indian barrier state," by Orpha E. 
Leavitt. 

Special attention should be called to the "Extracts from Capt. 
McKay's journal — and others," edited with introduction and notes by 
Milo M. Quaife. It is thought that these extracts from the journals of 
James McKay and his lieutenant, John Evans, describing their opera- 
tions in behalf of the Commercial company of St. Louis on the upper 
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Missouri during the years from 1795 to 1797, were made either for or by 
Lewis and Clark while they were in winter camp on the river Dubois. 
Appended are some notes concerning the journals, made by John Hay 
of Caliokia, who had spent considerable time in the northwestern fur 
trade. The data thus collected were no doubt of much assistance to Lewis 
and Clark on their journey as far as the Mandan villages. For the stu- 
dent of history the material is of equal value because of the wealth of 
geographical details which it contains. 

Dan Elbeet Clark 

Third party movements since the civil ivar with special reference to Iowa. 
A study in social politics. By Fred E. Haynes. (Iowa City: 
State historical society of Iowa, 1916. 564 p. $2.50) 

This is a valuable volume on party history in America. It deals 
especially with third parties since the civil war. It was begun as a study 
of third party history in Iowa within the last half century ; but, as Amer- 
ican politics goes, the relations of party movements in one state are too 
closely bound up with party association and party life in other parts of 
the country to permit of isolation, and Mr. Haynes wisely enlarged the 
scope of his study to a consideration of third parties at large. 

For years students of American political history have felt the desire 
for more serious study of the influence of minor parties in American 
politics. At times that influence has been weighty and decisive on the 
course of political events. But because these parties have come and gone 
in rapid succession without any one of them having attained to power, 
it has been thought that their programs have been erratic, unimportant, 
and purely transient; consequently their history has been neglected, and 
the historical influence and significance of these parties have not been 
properly weighed and presented. Mr. Haynes has executed this task 
with Iowa particularly in view, and with the economic and social condi- 
tions of the middle west as the constant background or prime factor in 
his work. 

The prohibitionists and socialists are not included in the volume, since 
the author considers that these parties do not rest upon the same politico- 
economic forces that have produced the other parties but that they have 
had a different order of development. It seems that these omissions are 
hardly justified, as both these parties come entirely within the period 
under discussion. The prohibition party is the longest-lived third party 
in American history, and has had much weight in promoting the anti- 
saloon movement in America; while the socialist party, one of the largest 
and most important third parties of recent years, has distinctly grown 
out of the social economic conditions to which the author gives special 



